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No. I.] NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 105 

The Necessary and the Contingent in the Aristotelian System. By W. A. 
Heidel, Ph.D., Docent in Philosophy in the University of Chicago, 
Chicago. The University of Chicago Press, 1896. — pp. 46. 

This monograph is an exceedingly good attempt to trace the origin of the 
distinction between the necessary and the contingent. The Aristotelian 
system is made the corpus vile of the author's operations. The outcome of 
Dr. Heidel's inquiry is that the distinction between the necessary and the 
contingent is the result, in Aristotle's case and also universally, of a psycho- 
logical abstraction — of hypostasizing the concept and the percept, and thus 
setting fixed limits to the process of intellection. The true meaning of 
the concept and percept is a functional one. There is nothing gained by 
denominating a truth a necessary truth, if it is the truth. Truth, in Dr. 
Heidel's view, is the possession of one fact, i.e., of the complete definition of 
fact. Hence, as he says, "Contingent and necessary truths relate not to 
objective fact at all, but merely register the degrees in our judgments of 
fact previous to their settling down into a simple categorical statement." 
In the first part of this monograph Dr. Heidel traces the history of Greek 
thought under the scheme of the judgment. Thus, he says, the subject will be 
the world of things ; the predicate the apxii or principle ; while the copula 
will represent the method of mediation, by which any particular philosophy 
passes, as the case may be, from the subject to the predicate (induction), or 
conversely (deduction). This part of the essay is very carefully done. 
Sophistic sensationalism left philosophy with neither subject, predicate, nor 
copula. Socrates begins the new movement by taking the subject or 
percept, and seeking to find in it, by induction and definition, a predicate or 
concept. His followers hypotasize the concept ; the accent is now on the 
predicate, and the problem of Plato and Aristotle becomes the reverse of 
the master's. Plato attempts a mediation of the Ideas (concept) back to 
the world of sense ; and Aristotle continues the movement immanent in 
Plato's efforts at mediation, with the result that the subject or percept is the 
only real. The contradictions and the fundamental dualism in the Aristote- 
lian system are, Dr. Heidel thinks, to be explained on this ground, — that 
Aristotle accepted the outcome of the Socratic and Platonic movements as 
final ; accepted, that is, " a fixed given concept and an equally fixed given 
percept, and utterly failed to attain a higher principle to which both were 
relative." The vice in Aristotle's system is at bottom not logical, but 
psychological, — a failure on Aristotle's part to see that the concept and per- 
cept are mental constructs, functional aspects of one intellectual process. 

The second part of Dr. Heidel's essay is concerned with showing in 
detail how the basis of the necessary and the contingent in nature and in 
life, or wherever found in Aristotle's system, is this same psychological 
fallacy. This part, so far as logic goes, is very well done ; but the treatment 
is somewhat unsympathetic. The unsympathetic treatment is due, I think, 
to Dr. Heidel's finding the root of Aristotle's defects in the lack of a true 
psychology, and letting this defect blind him to Aristotle's merit. Arir,- 
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totle's real merit is to be found in his insisting upon the idea of immanent 
teleology ; and in this direction the vice in his doctrines is due to his unfortu- 
nate attempt to make clear his meaning on the analogies of artifice and 
biological development. Aristotle did not fully appreciate the significance 
of his own formula, avOpwiros avQpwirov yew$. But if he had had our 
psychology and epistemological presuppositions, the idea of immanent tele- 
ology would have naturally passed into the thoroughgoing spiritual monism 
towards which his system really tended. In spiritual monism there is no 
necessity, no contingency, but only the freedom of reason, — caprice, which 
is the highest reason, because it contains all other reasons. Again, even if 
the concept and percept are functional aspects of one intellectual process, 
necessity and contingency do not merely register degrees in the definition of 
fact. On the contrary, they do relate to objective fact, just because they 
are categories of a discursive understanding. Since the world is our repre- 
sentation, it is essentially a describable world. Such a world is one of brute 
fact and rigid laws. But our world is incapable of complete description ; 
and even if it were so capable, our describable experience would not 
be the possession of the inner heart of reality, the truth. Only an absolute 
mind, a perceptive understanding, possesses the truth ; its experience, as 
being a complete experience, is the truth. In the life of the absolute mind 
free spiritual ideals alone are realized. t y. t OGAN 

Schopenhauer's System in its Philosophical Significance. Shaw Fellow- 
ship Lectures, 1893. (Delivered in Edinburgh University.) William 
Caldwell, M.A., D.Sc, Professor in Northwestern University (formerly 
Assistant to Professor, Edinburgh ; Instructor, Cornell and Chicago Uni- 
versities). Edinburgh and London, Blackwood ; New York, Scribners, 
1896. — 8vo, pp. xviii + 538, and Index. 

The nature of this book seems to be fairly well set forth in the preface. 
The book is substantially the outcome of the public lectures delivered by 
the author in the Logic class-room of the University of Edinburgh in the 
months of October and November, 1893, at the close of his tenure of the 
Shaw Fellowship, — an important fellowship in Scotland, which entails the 
obligation of public lectures, understood to be eventually published. Other 
volumes that are outcomes of the Shaw Lectures are : Adamson's Philoso- 
phy of Kant (1879); Sorley's Ethics of Naturalism (1885); Mackenzie's 
Introduction to Social Philosophy (1890 ; 2d edition, 1895). 

The matter is no longer in the lecture form, but in the shape of several 
continuous philosophical essays, having a natural and a logical connection 
with each other and with the book as a whole. Taken together, they repre- 
sent a unified series of attempts to suggest the significance of Schopen- 
hauer's thought as an organic whole. The author has been, before all 
things, concerned to estimate the positive significance of Schopenhauer's 
philosophy for modern thought and for the conduct of to-day. After having 



